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OPINIONS, THEORIES AND FACTS, 


@ Lord Coleridge, an eminent English 
Judge, said that he kept a careful account 
of the cases that came before him last 
year, and found that out of every 100 there 
were 44 caused by drink directly. If the 
indirect results had been considered the 
proportion would have been much larger. 
Some judges in criminal courts say that 90 
cases out of every 100 can be traced to 
drink. 


q “All that is necessary for the patient 
who wants to be cured of the drink habit 
is to desire the cure and to submit to the 
treatment that will be administered.” Such 
is the reported declaration recently made 
by the Rev. Dr. Batten of St. Mark’s 
Church, New York. If the doctor has 
found a way for the speedy reclaiming of 
drunkards he will be a benefactor indeed. 


@ Some people who have given.attention 
to the matter warn young men to avoid the 
places where liquors are sold in connection 
with meals. It is well to walk a little fur- 
ther to find a restaurant where you can 
order something to eat without being ex- 
pected to order something strong to drink. 
In almost every town and city there are 
refreshment rooms where intoxicants are 
not dispensed. 


@ The “Wheat King’ and “Cotton Bull,” 
as James A. Patten is sometimes called, 
was interviewed while in Liverpool, and is 
reported as saying that although he was 
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not a teetotaler he practically kept from 
drink. “A man in a big trade must keep 
away from alcohol. He must have a nor- 
mal brain. Alcohol gives you courage and 
you do the wrong thing.” 


@ In an old English magazine, published 
at the close of the 18th century, a writer 
describes the condition of the people who 
had spent Sunday in the public gardens and 
similar resorts. He says that when night 
came, out of 200,000 only 50,000 returned 
home sober, 90,000 came back in “high 
glee,’ 30,000 were “drunkish,’ 10,000 were 
“staggering tipsy,’ 15,000 were “muzzy,” 
and 5,000 were “dead drunk.” 


@ “Beer is given to babes.” ‘Many chil- 
dren are born with diseased and enfeebled 
bodies and minds through the vice of their 
parents.” These are the awful accusations 
made in a recent lecture by Dr. MacNichol 
in New York.” Then he added: “Parents 
who allow their children to inherit evil 
tendencies through their own ignorant and 
criminal manner of living are guilty of race 
murder.” 


@ The world is indebted to John Wesley 
for helping to stir up the consciences of 
men against Intemperance. He was a de- 
termined opponent of the evil and opposed 
it all his life. In one of his sermons he 
called intoxicants “liquid fire’ and those 
who sold it “poisoners.” He required all 
who joined his society “to taste no spirit- 
uous liquors, no dram of any kind unless 
prescribed by a physician.” 
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@ You want to send twenty-five cents to 
H. K. Graham, 281 Fourth Ave. New 
York, so that a copy of this paper can be 
sent for a whole year to some friend. At 
any post office you can buy a little book of 
stamps for 25 cents. Enclose this book in 
your letter, containing the name and ad- 
dress of your friend, and direct it as above. 
Is it not convenient? 


@ At the World’s Congress on Alcohol 
held in London last July, the delegates 
from France and Italy emphasized the harm 
done those nations by wine, so often said 
to be harmless or comparatively so. Ob- 
servations carried on for six years, cover- 
ing 5,845 families with 20,008 children, 
showed a mortality of 32 per cent. among 
the children of heavy drinkers, 23 per cent. 
in the families of moderate drinkers as 
against only 13 per cent. in the families of 
abstaining parents. 


@ “The friends of the saloonkeepers de- 
nounce their opponents for not treating the 
saloon business like any other. The best 
answer is that the business is not like any 
other business, and that the actions of the 
saloonkeepers themselves conclusively 
prove this to be the case. It tends to pro- 
duce criminality in the population at large 
and law-breaking among the saloonkeepers 
themselves. When the liquor men are al- 
lowed to do as they wish, they are sure to 
debauch, not only the body social, but the 
body political also.”’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


@ Last year there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 786,000 arrests in this country. 
Over 350,000 of these were drunken men. 
Probably half of the services of the Ameri- 
can police during the twelve months con- 
sisted in escorting intoxicated individuals 
to the “lock-up.” San Francisco recorded 
30,851 arrests, 15,704 for drunkenness; Jer- 
sey City, 6,625 arrests, 3,458 for drunken- 
ness; Providence, R. I., 11,257. arrests, 
6,361 for drunkenness; Hartford, Conn., 
4,892 arrests, 3,063 for drunkenness; New 
Work City y\133.740 arrests, 71,573 “108 
drunkenness; Chicago, 77,763 arrests, 40,796 
for drunkenness; Philadelphia, 75,699 ar- 
rests, 37,821 for drunkenness; Pittsburgh, 
31,251 arrests, 17,290 for drunkenness. 


C No doubt there are many absurd reme- 
dies proposed for the drink habit, but there 
are also others that seem to be effectual. 
One that is very highly recommended is 
the Apple Cure. Dr. Baker of Iowa strong- 
ly urges the use of apples by any one who 
wants to get rid of the craving for liquor. 
He claims that the most confirmed drunk- 
ards can be cured in this way. It is not an 
unpleasant prescription any how. 


C “Emitine” is a new discovery, one of its 
components being antimony, which is to 
help in saving inebriates, according to Dr. 
Waugh, of Chicago, who has made a study 
of the effects of it. “It is a new drug,’ he 
said, “which creates an aversion for stimu- 
lants, and especially alcoholic beverages.” 


C A great change is going on in the man- 
agement of the prisons. The State has 
learned that it cannot get vice out of men 
by harsh treatment, and that its efforts 
must be to reform prisoners, not to punish 
them. The prisoner is to be regarded as 
morally ill. To restore him to some meas- 
ure of moral health is now to be the aim 
of the State. Patience, kindness, instruc- 
tion and employment—these are better than 
dark cells and harsh measures of any kind. 


@ To Judge McGowan of Montana is at- 
tributed this saying: “If we can waken a 
civic conscience in those who live well and 
sin little we shall find a way to save those 
who live ill and sin much.” That is a very 
modern way of declaring that every man is 
my brother and that I am to some extent 
responsible for his welfare. No man should 
live to himself. I cannot cut myself away 
from others. I must help them rise with 
me or I fall with them. 


C An illustration of some of the methods 
used by unscrupulous lawyers who defend 
violators of the liquor laws is given by 
General Bingham. The patrolman who ar- 
rested the liquor dealer for violating the 
excise laws was being cross examined: 

“Do you know whiskey?” “Yes.” 

“How do you know it? Ever drink it?” 
SV es.” 

“Was the whiskey in this case fermented 
or distilled?” “Distilled, I think.” 

“Did you see it distilled?” “No.” 

“Have you had it analyzed?” “No.” 

“No evidence,” interrupted the Court, and 
the defendant was discharged. But every 
one knew that genuine whiskey had been 
sold. 


C Leslie’s Weekly says: “In their total 
membership, in their aggregate property 
holdings, in their combined intellectual, so- 
cial and moral influence, the churches rep- 
resent enormous power, and where united 
for one end they are capable of almost any 
achievement in the interest of the public. 
In all respects named, the churches to- 
gether far outweigh the combined interests 
of the liquor dealers, and if they acted as 
harmoniously and solidly together as the 
latter do, would have no difficulty in ac- 
complishing their purpose. Acting as one 
strong arm, they could strike a blow at the 
liquor curse from which it would never 
recover.” 
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THE ‘EXPERIENCES OF A DOCTOR 
WHO GAVE UP DRINK. 


A German Physician, Dr. Pfaff, decided 
in 1903 that it would be better for him to 
give up the use of strong drink. Being 
a scientist he concluded to make careful 


note of the changes, for better or for worse, 
that total abstinence, would bring about in 
his case. The result is told as follows: 

“IT must first state that nothing else has 
been changed in my physical and other re- 
lations except the giving up of alcohol, 
and that afterwards it became possible to 
do more and more intensive work outside 
of my regular calling. From the year 1890, 
I had not been able to rest well and could 
not relax except for a very short time. 
But soon after I stopped using alcohol, my 
whole physical and mental condition strik- 
ingly improved. 

“T would not mention this if I were the 
only one who had had such an experience. 
When I have been among associates who 
have thrown alcohol overboard and have 
asked them about it, they have related to 
me the same experience, and we may safe- 
ly conclude that it would be the same with 
everyone after he had completely freed 
himself. from alcohol and had conquered 
the longing which makes itself felt at the 
beginning of abstinence, and which is the 
result of changes which alcohol has pro- 
duced in the body. 

“If I now say to you that by reason of 
my experience nothing can persuade me to 
drink alcoholic liquors again, as long as I 
have a will of my own, you can not wonder, 
after what I have told you, and this will 
be still more intelligible to you if I detail 
somewhat my special experiences. 

“T must first mention that I had no 
unpleasant sensations or symptoms at the 
beginning of abstinence, and comparing 
former feelings with those of abstinence, 
casual longing for beer or wine immedi- 
ately disppeared or changed to the oppo- 
site. 

“BEFORE AND AFTER. 


“My experiences were as follows :— 

“TI, Whereas formerly when out making 
calls I became more quickly tired than now, 
and upon returning home at evening much 
fatigued, was unable to do a large piece 
of mental work and often become sleepy 
at once, now, notwithstanding much physi- 
cal fatigue, I walk from ten to twenty and 
more kilometres (eight to fifteen miles) 
every day—I can work several hours, if 
necessary, at mental work. 

“2. Whereas formerly I often awoke 
in the morning more weary than when I 
went to bed, I now have refreshing sleep 
and rise in the morning thoroughly rested. 

“3, Whereas formerly I was constantly 


peevish and easily thrown ‘off the hinges’ 
by trifles, now I have become calmer. 

“4. Whereas formerly I became fearful 
and anxious in the face of professional 
difficulties, now I am calm in every situa- 
tion, 

“5. Whereas formerly, and particularly 
if I had taken no alcoholic drink during 
the day, I experienced at evening a certain 
unrest that almost drew me to a tavern; 
now it always requires some resignation to 
have to go out on account of society. 

“6. Whereas formerly I experienced 
much thirst and often had the feeling, par- 
ticularly about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, as if I should faint—as a rule I took 
no alcoholic drinks before four o’clock in 
the afternoon—I am now seldom very 
thirsty, at least, I never feel the need of 
great amounts of liquid, not even in sum- 
mer when my calling keeps me for long 
hours out upon dusty country roads. 

“7. Whereas formerly, on going to bed 
after company in the evening, although I 
drank moderately, I always had a fear 
lest I should be called out on a difficult 
case and not find myself quite clear; to-day 
it is different, the most difficult case finds 
me now, at any time, mentally fresh and 
normal, and physically strong. It is this 
that makes abstinence a moral duty for the 
physician, because only by living abstinent 
can he be certain at all times to be equal to 
acting in the best manner possible if he 
is called suddenly to a severe case. 

“T think that the enumeration of these 
points, taken specially from the realm of 
the sensations, will suffice to show what a 
great revolution abstinence has made in my 
whole life. It made this great difference 
in spite of the fact that I was a very 
moderate drinker, using seldom more than 
four glasses of beer or three glasses of 
wine a day, seldom drinking at home, and 
at meal time only when I had guests.” 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND YOUR 
VACATION ? 


This is a perplexing question for many, 
especially for young men. They do not 
know how to get the most out of the week 
or two, or the month, they have for rest, 
change and recreation. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of our large cities is 
helping to make vacations easier and more 
pleasant for some. It has camps in the 
woods and by the lakes and the seashore 
and offers a great deal of comfort and en- 
joyment for a small sum of money. A re- 
quest sent to the Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of New York, Boston, or your near- 
est city, will secure a circular. In writing 
tell when your vacation comes, give your 
address plainly, and enclose a stamp for a 


reply. 
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THE DRUNKEN MAN ON THE 


STREET CAR. 


Some who have ridden with him know 
what an intolerable nuisance he can make 
of himself. His appearance, his language 
and his acts are sometimes disgusting in 
the extreme. He is a terror to timid peo- 
ple and a most unwelcome addition to the 
occupants of the car. 

Perhaps some of us have wondered why 
he is ever permitted to get on, and possibly 
we have thought the railway company ought 
to take measures to protect sober people 
against drunken men or to provide special 
ears for such of their patrons as have im- 
bibed too freely. 

We learn from an article by Mr. H. S. 
Knowlton in The Electric Railway Journal 
that the Boston Elevated Railway Co. has 
gone to work very vigorously to regulate 


the matter. The need of vigorous action 
is shown by the fact that in two years they 
had to bring 1,770 persons before the courts 
for drunken or disorderly conduct on their 
cars; but this does not take into account 
the probably larger number who were not 
arrested, but most of whom were in one 
way and another most undesirable passen- 
gers. What they have decided to do now 
is to prevent drunken men getting on their 
cars. Strict orders have been given that 
if a man shows evidence of being under the 
influence of drink the conductor must not 
let him enter the car. But a large propor- 
tion of those who have been drinking man- 
age to walk fairly straight and do not be- 
come troublesome until after they have 
been some time in the car. The motion of 
the car, or the heat, or the circulation of 
the intoxicants within their bodies excite 
them and, as the letter of the company says, 
“become unfit to be transported, so far as 
the other passengers are concerned.” In 
the case of such persons, just as soon as 
they begin to be noisy or troublesome in 
any way, the conductor has orders to stop 
the car and put them off. The putting off 
must be done carefully and the assistance 
of a policeman may be called for. The 
conductors are forbidden to use needless 
violence, and the car is to be stopped only 
at a street crossing. 

On each of the Saturday nights of late 
since the new rules went into effect, says 
Mr. Knowlton, from 200 to 300 persons 
have been either refused admission to the 
company’s subway or their cars or stations 
or removed from its property. 

Let us hope that other railway companies 
will follow the example of the Boston 
Elevated and so make matters safer and 
more comfortable for travelers. 


THE SCOUTS. 


In the isstte of this paper for December, 
1908 there is a well written article by an 
Oxford Graduate giving an account of 
“The Scouts’, an organization started in 
England for boys by Gen. Baden Powell. 
The N. Y. Sun contains an account of the 
starting of a similar society in Springfield, 
Mass. Another is likely to be formed soon 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Doubtless others will 
spring up all over our country when the 
fascinating character of the society becomes 
more generally known here to those who 
are interested in the welfare of boys. 

It is very successful in England and has 
there a membership of 150,000, and this 
vast number i3 being helped to become 
healthy, active and upright men. 

The society takes the boy at an age when 
his surplus energy is seeking some outlet, 
and he is taught to do most of the simpler 
things known to soldiers, sailors, policemen, 
firemen, first aid graduates, fishermen, 
hunters, woodsmen, campers and detectives. 
A battalion of these young scouts in khaki 
shirts and stout shoes and stockings march- 
ing down the street for an hour’s practice 
and play at the edge of the town presents 
an alert, self-reliant, well disciplined ap- 
pearance seldom seen in boys of their age. 

Every patrol of boy scouts is named after 
some bird or animal, so the first thing the 
boy does is to learn the cries and calls of 
his particular totem. He is then admitted 
into the organization on a month’s proba- 
tion as a tenderfoot. In this month it ‘s 
his duty to pick up practical information, 
for at the end of his probation he must 
pass several tests before he receives his 
second class scout’s badge. 

He must have an elementary knowledge 
of first aid to the wounded and of bandag- 
ing. He must know the Morse alphabet 
so that he can signal by it. He must also 
be able to pass along a street, look in four 


store windows, a minute at each window 
and then tell with reasonable accuracy the 
contents of each. 

When the boy scout has won his second 
class badge he begins at once to prepare 
for the first class degree. To pass he must, 
among other requirements, be competent to 
carry verbal messages and to compute the 
height of buildings and short distances by 
sight with not more than 25 per cent. error. 
He must also be able to track a party of the 
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enemy and to run a mile in twelve minutes. 

All this secures for him the general first 
class degree. There are also. special 
first class badges such as the seamen’s 
badge. The scout who gains this has real- 
ly a good deal of nautical knowledge. Be- 
sides skill in swimming he can quickly tie 
difficult knots blindfolded or in the dark, 
and can row a boat. 

For the first class signaller’s badge the 
boy scout must stand tests in sending and 
receiving messages semaphore and Morse 
at the rate of twenty-four letters a minute. 
He must be versed in the fascinating art 
of sending smoke and flame signals with 
fires, and must be able to transmit correct 
information in regard to the movements 
of the enemy. 

Special medals of honor are given for 
such deeds as stopping a runaway horse or 
saving life. There are twenty medals of 
this class. 

In with all this training are mixed the 
pastimes that a boy delights in, the skulk- 
ing on hands and knees through long grass 
after the imaginary enemy, the building 
of Indian camps by riversides and the flash- 
ing of messages from hilltop to hilltop. 

But valuable as is such practical train- 
ing while the boy’s mind is fresh and most 
eager to receive it, it is still only the les- 
ser part of the good the boy receives from 
being a scout. Behind it all stands a code 
of honor, definite pledges that he must 
make and must live up to if he would re- 
main in the order. His motto is ‘Be 
prepared,” and the boy scout is prepared 
for emergencies, physical and moral. This 
is the scout oath, designed of course for 
English boys: 

“On my honor IJ promise that I will do 
my best (1) to do my duty to God and the 
King; (2) to help other people at all times; 
(3) to obey the scout law. 

1. A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If 
a scout says, “On my honor it is so” that 
means that it is so, just as much as if he 
had taken a most solemn oath. Similarly 
if a scout officer says to a scout “I trust 
you on your honor to do this’ the scout 
is bound to carry out the order to the very 
best of his ability and to let nothing inter- 
fere with his doing so. If a scout breaks 
his honor by telling a lie or by not carrying 
out an order exactly when trusted on his 
honor to do so he may be directed to hand 
over his scout badge and never wear it 
again. He may also be directed to cease 
to be a scout. 

2. A scout is loyal to the King and to 
his officers, to his parents, his country and 
his employers. He must stick to them 
through thick and thin against any one who 
is their enemy or who even talks badly of 
them. 

3. A scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others. And he is to do his duty be- 
fore anything else even though he gives up 


his own pleasure or comfort or 3afety to 
do it. When in difficulty to know which 
of two things to do he must ask himself, 
“Which is duty?’—that is, “Which is best 
for other people?”—and do that one. He 
must be prepared at any time to save 
life or help injured persons. And he must 
try his best to do a good turn to somebody 
every day. 

4. A scout is a friend to all and a brother 
to every other scout. Thus if a scout meets 
another scout, even though a stranger 
to him he must speak to him and help him 
in any way that he can, either to carry 
out the duty he is then doing or by giving 
him food, or as far as possible anything 
that he may be in want of. A scout must 
never be a snob. A snob is one who looks 
down upon another because he is poorer, 
or who is poor and resents another be- 
cause he is rich. A scout accepts the other 
man as he finds him. ‘Kim,” the boy scout,. 
was called by the Indians “Little friend 
of all the world,” and that is the name that 
every scout must earn for himself. 

5. A scout must be courteous, that is he 
is polite to all, but especially to women 
and children and old people, invalids, crip- 
ples, etc. And he must not take any re- 
ward for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A scout is a friend to animals. He 
should save them as far as possible from 
pain and should not kill any animal un- 
necessarily, even if it is only a fly. Killing 
an animal for food is allowable. 

7. A scout obeys orders of his parents, 
patrol leader or scout master without 
question. Even if he gets an order he does 
not like he must do as soldiers and sailors 
do; he must carry it out all the same, be- 
cause it is his duty, and after he has done 
it he can come and state his reasons against 
it, but he must carry out the order at once. 

8. A scout smiles and whistles under 
all circumstances. When he gets an order 
he should obey it cheerily and readily, 
not in a slow hangdog sort of way. Scouts 
never “grouse” at hardships, nor whine 
at one another, nor swear when put out. 
A scout goes about with a smile on and 
whistling. It cheers him and it cheers 
other people, especially in time of danger, 
for he keeps it up then all the same. The 
punishment for swearing or using bad lan- 
guage is for each offence a mug of cold 
water poured down the offender’s sleeve 
by the other scouts. 

9g. A scout is thrifty, that is he saves 
every penny he can and puts it into the bank 
so that he may have money to keep himself 
when out of work, and thus not make him- 
self a burden to others, or that he may 
have money to give away to others when 
they need it. 

Persons who want further information 
can write, (enclose a stamp) to Mr. L. 
W. DeGast, Secretary of the Boys’ Branch, 
Y. M. C. A., Springfield, Mass. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


This paper is issued Monthly by the Church 
Temperance Society. 
Headquarters No. 281 4th Avenue, New York. 


Office of Publication, No. 42 Albany Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The objects of the paper are to ad- 
vocate measures for preventing Intem- 
perance and for reforming those who 
have come under the slavery of the 
drink habit. The co-operation of per- 
sons who have suggestions to make upon 
any topic connected with these aims is 
asked. Lengthy articles or heavy treatises 
are not desired, but short, pointed articles, 
especially the statement of plans that have 
been tested. 

All communications, except those relat- 
ing to subscriptions, should be sent to the 
Editor :— 

REV. GEO. W. SHINN, D.D. 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The paper is published at small price so 
that it may be widely distributed. 

Subscriptions from individuals, parishes, 
societies and clubs are asked. 


One copy to any address...... 25c. per year. 
Five copies to one address. .$1.00 if 
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Send subscriptions to 
H. K. GRAHAM, See. 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Make checks payable to order of 
IRVING GRINNELL, Treas. 
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Committee on Publication: 
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WHAT WAS DONE AT THE MAY 
MEETING, 


The Board of Managers of The Church 
Temperance Society met at the Church 
Missions House, May 3. Bishop Courtney 
presided. The report of the Commissioner 
of Excise for the State of New York was 
submitted. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Irving Grinnell, re- 
ported receipts and expenditures for April: 
Balance from previous account.. $4,408 28 


Receipts (during ‘month neue 250 97 
$4,659 25 
Disbursements 2220002 hee 586 4o 


4,072 85 


$4,659 25 

Rev. S. H. Hilliard reported the passage 
of a bill in Massachusetts to prevent saloon 
keepers selling liquor in bottles: the law 
goes into effect after this year. The Chair 
expressed doubt as to the value of such a 
law, which he thought might result in an 
increase of drinking, as it would draw 
men into saloons, to drink, who before had 
remained outside. 

The Committee on Squirrel Inn reported 
that the last of the evening services at the 
Inn, until the autumn, had been held on 
Friday, April 29, Bishop Courtney being the 
speaker. There was a large attendance. 


Short addresses were also made by Rev. 
C. T. Walkley, Mr. David Ranney, and Dr. 
Lyman-Wheaton. Through the kindness of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, refreshments were 
served to the men at the close of the meet- 
ing. The Committee reported attendance 
at the Inn during the month, 9,757. Daily 
average, 316. Books taken out, 471. The 
Ice Water Fountain outside the building 
had begun its summer work of refreshment 
for the crowds passing to and fro along 
the Bowery. The total receipts during 
April amounted to $241.66. Owing to the 
early date on which the Board meeting was 
held, the expenditures on behalf of Squir- 
rel Inn could not be reported. The con- 
gratulations of the Board were given to 
The Women’s Auxiliary on their carrying 
to a successful issue their plans for provid- 
ing a comfortable shelter for the Long- 
shoremen on the West Side. A new three- 
story building, at 164 Eleventh avenue, di- 
rectly opposite the new American Line 
Pier, and in close proximity to the Cunard 
and White Star Lines, had been leased for 
five years, at an annual rental of three 
thousand dollars. The three floors are 
each 100 x 22, and are light and lofty. Es- 
timates for plumbing, electric light, and 
other improvements are being received and 
the work will be hurried forward. This is 
another of the good things that the Lunch 
Wagons have made possible. __ 

The Secretary reported the death of Dr. 
Andrew H. Smith, one of the Members of 
the Board of Managers since the Society’s 
formation. Rev. D. Parker Morgan was 
appointed a committee to prepare a suitable 
minute to be sent to his family. 


Balance to credit of new account. 
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REPORT OF THE ORGANIZING SEC- 
RETARY, DR. LYMAN-WHEATON, 
FOR THE MONTH ENDING APRIL 
30, 1940. 


I conducted the usual weekly services at 
the Squirrel Inn, on Wednesday evenings, 
April 6, 13 and 20. The interest manifested 
and the attention paid at these services 
maintained their usual high standard, while 
there was but a slight falling off in the at- 


tendance. The closing service of the series 
was held on Friday evening, the 29th, when 
every seat in the room was occupied, and 
many had to stand. The address of the 
evening was delivered by the President of 
this Society, upon the words of St. Paul, 
Gal. vi. 7, “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” The address was 
both forceful and practical, and was well 
received by those present. The Rev. C. T. 
Walkley and Missionary Ranny were pres- 
ent and made short addresses. At the close 
of the service the men present were liber- 
ally supplied with sandwiches and coffee. 
I am very loath to give up these services, 
but inasmuch as it has been customary to 
do so during the summer months I yield 
to custom. 

On Sunday evening, the 24th, I told of 
the work and presented the claims of this 
Society in a sermon, before a large congre- 
ate at Holy Trinity Church, Hoboken, 


On Tuesday, the 26th, I was present and 
made an address at the Spring Meeting of 
the Archdeaconry of Reading, Pa., which 
met at Reading. Many questions were 
asked by the Clergy, relative to the work 
and methods of this Society, as also con- 
cerning methods of organizing local socie- 
ties. In very many ways Bishop Talbot 
manifested a keen interest in the work of 
the @.-T) 3.) and) Lv expect, later’on, to 
visit some of the churches, and to do some- 
thing in the way of organizing the work. 

On Sunday last I preached at St. John’s 
Church, Dover, N. J. Here I was greeted 
by a large congregation, and on Monday 
morning, before leaving, I was invited by 
the Rector, Archdeacon McCleary, and a 
member of the Vestry to visit the parish 
again in the early fall, and to organize a 
branch of the C. T. S. 

On Monday last, on reaching this office, 
I found a letter awaiting me from the Rev. 
Dr. Duhring, of which the following is an 
extract: 

“Tt will interest you to know that the 
letter which you sent me some time ago, in 
reference to bringing the matter of temper- 
ance before our Sunday Schools, was pre- 
sented first to the meeting of the Joint Di- 
ocesan Lesson Committee, and afterwards 
at the meeting of the Joint Commission of 


the General Convention on Sunday School 
Instruction. 

“Following is an extract from the min- 
utes of the Lesson Committee: ‘In the 
five years’ course for the main school it 
was recommended that a lesson be inserted 
on the second Sunday in November on 
Temperance.’ It will shortly come into the 
schedules.” 


THE MEN WHO ARE MOST EAGER 
FOR TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


We sometimes overlook the fact that 
there are men, now slaves of drink, who 
are eagerly watching the progress of the 
movements for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. They have made desperate 
struggles to break the bonds in which they 
are held. At times they have put forth ef- 
forts which are well nigh heroic. Dissipa- 
tion has ceased to give them any gratifica- 
tion. It is now only a going over a weari- 
some round under the lash of an imperious 
master. They have seen their folly in let- 
ting the chains of this wretched and loath- 
some habit be put upon them. They are 
continually recalling the past when they had 
opportunity to start out in useful careers, 
and when they might have achieved honor- 
able success. Now what are they? Poor 
wretches, who despise themselves. Wrecks 
of manhood, ashamed to compare them- 
selves with other men. They are not, how- 
ever, so far degraded yet that they have 
lost all desire to be other than they are. 
They do desire to reform, and they watch 
the progress of the temperance movement 
with great eagerness. They want it to suc- 
ceed. For if it does succeed, and the saloon 
is closed, will they not find their struggle 
towards sobriety easier? Will not other 
men be kept from the degradation that has 
overtaken them? 

It may be a new thought to some who 
read this—that the repulsive drunkard from 
whom you shrink in the public street may 
be eager to become a different man. He 
has not given up all hope yet, but tempta- 
tion comes to him at every turn. He thinks 
he would have a better chance to reform if 
the chief forms of his temptation, the sa- 
loons, were shut up. He looks at you, re- 
spectable, active citizens, influential men of 
affairs, men who have votes at the polls, 
and he is hoping that you will do your part 
in closing the drink shops. Can you not 
fancy an appeal coming to you from this 
wretched brother? “Help me to be a bet- 
ter man by closing up the places that allure 
me to evil.” Can you not look ahead in 
imagination and see the man who is to-day 
so repulsive taking upon him a new man- 
hood and living an upright life? He is 
begging you now to help him. 
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SOME INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE 
BRETHREN. 


A considerable number of people say very 
frankly that while they are interested in the 
temperance reform they cannot ally them- 
selves with the very radical brethren who 
use decidedly intemperate methods in advo- 
cating such a reform. 

Here is a sample of the language used 
recently in one of their papers urging sup- 
port of a new political party in opposition 
to the two great parties now in the field: 
“The two false, foul, rotten old organiza- 
tions that pose as political parties, but 
which are really aggregations of robbers.” 


(Some adjectives have been omitted.) 

People who are quite willing to practice 
and to advocate temperance and total ab- 
stinence and are in favor of prohibition 
where it can be had, cannot approve such 
attacks, nor can they believe the good cause 
is helped by such methods. 

At this particular time it is very perplex- 
ing to some fairly sensible and well mean- 
ing people to note the antagonism to Local 
Option which is displayed by some of the 
brethren who are advocating state-wide 
prohibition. 

It would seem that every believer in 
temperance would favor local option any- 
how, whether anything more is gained or 
not. It is certainly good as far as it goes. 
In some neighborhoods until public opinion 
is created in favor of something more, this 
is all that can be had, but in a recent radi- 
cal publication the local option policy is 
declared to be “vicious, un-American, 
wholly out of harmony with sound govern- 
mental principles, and that no legislature 
has any more right to submit the question 
of the sale of drinks to the people of a city 
or a township than they have to submit the 
question of the stealing of horses or the 
commission of high arson.” How this can 
be made to appear is hard to understand, 
for whatever argument is made against lo- 
cal option is as strong, or stronger, against 
state-wide prohibition. 

If we take the most extreme view in op- 
position to the sale of intoxicants and re- 
gard any such sale as being wrong, we must 
remember that not all persons hold such a 
view, and that as they are constituent parts 
of the community they have rights which 
all are bound to respect. It is proper to 
labor with them and to convince them that 
they are holding wrong views. Then when 
a majority can be counted in favor of pro- 
hibition, a majority strong enough to en- 
force it, that may be the time to adopt it. 

This whole question is not a new one. 
We are not dealing with it now for the 
first time. 


The attitude of many towards it would 
be very different if it were now for the first 
time presented for consideration. But the 
State has been allowing by one form of 
license and another the sale of liquors. 
Now, however, under an improved condi- 
tion of public opinion and with a better 
understanding of the dangers of this traffic, 
a wider knowledge of the injurious effects 
of the use of alcohol in health and in sick- 
ness, the expensiveness of the indulgence, 
the lowering of the moral tone of the com- 
munity and the multiplication of many sor- 
rows by the agency of drink—there has 
come to be a desire to regulate, to abridge, 
and even to get rid of this traffic. Some 
have gone as far as to wish to regulate the 
traffic, to keep it under strict control by 
high license and various other measures. 
Others want to abridge it, to lessen the 
number of places where drink is sold, to 
shut it out of some neighborhoods. alto- 
gether, and to correct some of the evils 
now associated with the liquor traffic. Some 
in their study of the subject have reached 
the conclusion that prohibition, state-wide, 
and nation-wide, is the one only remedy. 
Looking at the matter simply from the 
standpoint of increasing the number of be- 
lievers in sobriety, is it not most im- 
politic to indulge, as some do, in the sort 
of talk which has been quoted in this ar- 
ticle? 

It is doubtful if many people are ever 
won by such talk. Certainly they are not 
convinced, and some of them are apt to 
retort in a manner that shows that reviling 
is possible on either side. 


Now we do not want any reviling of any 
one who is willing to help the cause as far 
as he can go with us. We accept his help 
gladly. If he believes in high license and 
the most careful supervision of licensed 
places by authority, we want him to work 
with us. If he believes in local option as 
the best plan for residential communities 
and the plan that can be carried out when 
adopted in any place where public opinion 
favors it, we want that man too. If he has 
become persuaded that the business of deal- 
ing in intoxicants ought to be put down by 
each and every State in the Union, and that 
total abstinence should be universal, we 
want that man too. But we say to him: 
“While you hold such views and labor by 
all proper means to spread them, you have 
no right to abuse people who cannot think 
as you do. Nor should you alienate them 
to the weakening of the good cause.” 


We say to every man wherever he stands 
as related to this question that the fight 
against the liquor traffic needs the help of 
all, and that we must not weaken our 
fighting strength by contending with each 
other. Let us present a united front to the 
common enemy. 
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TEMPERANCE SENTIMENT BASED 
UPON AN EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION. 


This phrase is quoted from Mr. Clem- 
ent’s report on the liquor trade in New 
York last year. He claims that an educa- 
tional foundation is needed for the success 
of Local Option in any neighborhood. Very 
true. The people should be taught what 
are the dangers in the use of alcohol to the 
physical and moral well being of individu- 


als and communities, and when they are 
convinced that the traffic should not be per- 
mitted in their neighborhoods they will 
shut it out. 

_ We are trying to do our part in laying 
just such an educational foundation. The 
work is going on, but more helpers are 
needed who will ponder seriously what Mr. 
Clement says: “If reformers would in- 
augurate and maintain a campaign of edu- 
cation twelve months in the year as to the 
mental, moral and physical disabilities with 
which the habitual drinker handicaps his 
career, instead of a campaign of hostility 
for a few weeks along lines of emotion that 
leave no permanent effects on public senti- 
ment, in order to make a town nominally 
‘no license,’ they would find ample encour- 
agement in the steadily increasing temper- 
ance sentiment in the community year by 
year and there would be no slipping back 
and no lost ground, because the moral 
growth would be healthful and would be 
sustained.” 

We are grateful to Mr. C. for such 
words. They set forth what this paper and 
its friends are trying to do. 

We are also grateful to him for the 
strong paragraph that follows: 

“Valuable material for practical educa- 
tional work could be found in the rules of 
almost any personal or corporate employer 
of help in the land, which close the door 
of opportunity to secure positions of trust 
or responsibility to any young man habitu- 
ally addicted to the use of intoxicants; in 
the rules of the great corporate surety 
companies, which require the rejection of 
the risk of bonding in a fiduciary position 
the victim of the drink habit, who may be 
in all other respects an acceptable risk; in 
the significant facts which appear in the 
official reports of the State Lunacy Depart- 
ment which establish that of all the causes 
that contribute to insanity alcohol stands 
out the unapproachable chief; and in the 
study of many other reliable authorities that 
teach the close relation between alcohol as 
a catise, and pauperism, crime and insanity 
as inevitable effects.” 

The aim of this paper is to work twelve 


months in the year along these lines. We 
are in a campaign of education. We 
are trying to promote the Temper- 


ance Sentiment by teaching what the Ex- 
cise Commissioner here recommends. We 
firmly believe that no community is ready 
for Local Option unless there has been a 
previous education for it, which has re- 
sulted in a profound conviction of the ma- 
jority that the neighborhood would be the 
better if the drinking saloon were abolished. 

This paper is working along these educa- 
tional lines and therefore appeals to our 
Church people to help us put it into the 
hands of as many as possible. Especially 
do we appeal to our clergy to distribute it 
in their parishes. 


THEY HELPED WITHOUT INTEND. 
ING TO HELP. 

Writing in The Circle concerning the 
temperance reform, now in progress, Mr. 
Harris Dickson claims that the liquor 
dealers became the very strongest helpers 


of the movement for reform without know- 
ing it. These men by their disregard of 
law, by their nefarious practices, and by 
their attempts at controlling municipal af- 
fairs did much towards raising the storm 
which now is beyond their control. As 
says this writer. 

“The saloon man has used practical ar- 
guments which could not be refuted. He 
persisted in selling his whisky to little boys, 
even to little girls. He persisted in keeping 
his saloon open on Sunday. He maintained 
his gambling-house in connection with his 
bar. 

“The decent element in every community 
found itself powerless, for a _ saloon- 
dominated city employs none but blind 
policemen. Theoretically, indeed the 
saloon existed by toleration of the law, 
bound down by multitudinous restrictions. 
Practically, the people existed by courtesy 
of the saloon, for the saloon was the law. 
Nobody knew this more thoroughly than 
thottsands of business men who patronized 
saloons. Deep in their heart men of this 
class wanted the law better enforced. 
They wanted the saloon, but realized that 
it had to be more respectable—or disap- 
pear.” 

Now that it is to disappear a spasm of 
virtue has seized some who are in the busi- 
ness. 

“Thoroughly aroused at last to the dan- 
ger that threatens their trade, the brewers 
and wholesalers are beginning to annonce 
a general housecleaning. They say—in 
articulo mortis—that they want to put the 
dive out of business and keep their trade 
respectable. Laudable, but late. Years ago 
all good people would have welcomed the 
brewers’ aid in stifling the dive. Now they 
will attend to the job themselves, asking 
permission neither of the dive keeper nor 
the brewer. And they will do it in their 
own good way and time.” 
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“FIT FOR WORK.” 


Under this title, Dr. Schofield has pub- 
lished a book on health,. If we are to do 
good work we must be in health, mentally 
and physically. He dwells upon the im- 
portance and necessity of a right knowl- 
edge. The carelessness of people in regard 
to health, and thoughtlessness, are most 
frequently due to incredible ignorance. 
If people were thoroughly convinced that 
their ignorance was culpable, they would 
flock anywhere to learn. This ignorance, we 
are told, pervades all classes. Health, holi- 
ness, and wholeness come from the same 
root, and point to the true meaning of 
health. Only one person in nine now lives 
to full age. The clergy are at the head of 
the list of longevity; those at the bottom 
are the victims of alcohol. 

We are reminded that alcohol is never 
needed by those who are in good health, 
and when we consider the ravages it has 
made in this country and all over the world, 
it is almost our duty to abstain entirely. 
It is unspeakably sad that 200,000 people die 
needlessly every year from _ preventible 
causes, and seven millions are needlessly ill. 
It is quite true that we inherit tendencies 
to disease. But these tendencies to drink, 
or gout or consumption, can be successful- 
ly guarded against, and if overcome for 
three generations, the tendency itself_is 
stamped out in the fourth generation. Dy. 
Schofield calls this “fa glorious truth,’ and 
it is one which we shall do well to tell out 
far and wide. 

Nerve force is the steam that drives 
the engine of life. If we daily live and 
work without strain, and at night have only 
a healthy fatigue which is removed by sleep, 
and we rise fresh and well, we may believe 
that we are using our income of nerve force, 
and are not drawing upon our capital, or 
reserve fund of force. Stimulants are, 
indeed, but drafts upon our reserve fund 
of nerve force. A reserve supply is of 
the utmost importance. Many when the 
day’s work is done, who have no force 
left for healthy pleasures, too often resort 
to stimulants, and thus further lessen their 
vital force. When an individual realises 
that his stock of reserve force is low, he 
generally seeks every means of restoring 
force, instead of lessening expenditure. He 
flies to stimulants and patent restoratives, 
and seldom sees that all these are futile, 
and that it is in decreased expenditure that 
the best remedy lies. The author bids us to 
remember that while it is easy to draw on 
life’s capital, it is not easy in adult life to 
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replace it. It is wise to lock the door 
before the horse is stolen. 

Alcohol paralyzes nerve action in propor- 
tion to the dose, and as is the case with 
most other poisons, the highest centres suc- 
comb first. Thus if several glasses of wine 
or spirit are taken, the higher brain, the 
seat of the conscious mind or spirit, is 
first paralysed, and the man talks, staggers, 
or falls, without much reason to guide him. 
If more is taken, the centre of animal life, 
the middle brain, all motion ceases; he 
cannot remain upright, and falls like a log. 
He is not dead, for only two-thirds of the 
brain are yet affected; the lower brain, 
which controls the breathing and the heart, 
by which he exists, still acts. He is par- 
alysed, and it is to this paralysis he owes 
his life. For such is the drunkard’s love of 
the poison that kills him, that he is only 
saved from dying in his first drunkenness 
by the fact that his arm is always paralyzed 
before the lower brain is affected, and so 
he is physically incapable of taking enough 
to kill himself. The author adds, “Can 
human nature sink much lower?” 

The proper nourishment of the body by 
adequate food is insisted upon. Variety of 
mental work is advised. Eight hours’ sleep 
and two hours active exercise daily are re- 
commended. Good water is the most re- 
freshing beverage. Tea is recommended 
for fatigue, if poured off the leaves into 
a second teapot as soon as made. The 
advantage of one day’s rest in seven is 
strongly urged. We are told that it is 
our duty to be well, to know how to 
achieve it, and then to follow wise rules, 
and not to think of one’s health at all. 
Much other varied advice is given, but 
throughout the volume there is a constant 
recurrence of warning against all stim- 
ulants and all home-made wines. The aim 
of the book is to prevent the nervous break- 
down of health—Temperance Chronicle. 


WHY WE OPPOSE THE DRINK 
TRAFFIC. 


Here, in the briefest possible sentences, 
are the reasons why we oppose the drink 
traffic: 


The proved evil effects arising from the 
use of intoxicants are of exceptional mag- 
nitude and gravity in all lands. i id 
These effects are of three kinds: (a) moral 
evils, including an average of two-thirds of 
the criminal offenses throughout those 
countries of the world where intoxicating 
drinks are generally used; and the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of lives each year; 
(b) economic evils, aggregating a wastage 
of incomputable millions in money, either 
directly or indirectly; (c) political evils, 
having a vital bearing on the most import- 
ant civic problems of the day. 
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HOW NURSES CAN AID THE TEM- 
PERANCE CAUSE. 


Now that the testimony of many of the 
best physicians is against the use of alco- 
holic stimulants for sick people or for 
those who are convalescing or for those 
who are well, it is suggested that the 
trained nurses who are supposed to be well 
up in the latest advances in knowledge that 
belongs to their calling can be of great help 
in discouraging the use of intoxicants in 
the homes where they are employed. Not 
that any nurse should ever go contrary to 
the directions of the doctors. 

“If they prescribe. stimulants for the pa- 
tients, they must be given without remark, 
and with the exactitude and promptitude of 
any other medicine. There is a time for 


everything, and when one is nursing a pa- 
tient dangerously ill, for whom the doctor 
has ordered alcohol in any form, this is 
not an opportune moment for the nurse 
working under his direction to lecture on 
Temperance.” 

The suggestion here made has reference 
to the unauthorized use of stimulants by 
the patient and by others in the household. 
The nurse becomes a kind of adviser in 
health matters in general, and has the op- 
portunity to tell those who are tempted to 
use liquors what their baleful effects may 
be. An English nurse writing upon this 
subject says: 

“T venture to say that we, as nurses, do 
not think enough of the evils that are 
brought about by the excessive use of alco- 
hol. The homes that are wrecked, the lives 
blighted, the ever-increasing body of the 
insane who crowd our asylums, the crimi- 
nals who fill our prisons, and the paupers 
who throng to our workhouses. Do we, for 
instance, put ourselves out of the way to 
prevent this evil? Not many of us, I fear. 
In this, as in all other evils, prevention is 
better than cure. If we are of a pessimistic 
turn of mind, we may say: ‘It is of no use 
worrying about confirmed drunkards: they 
are hopeless; they will never reform.’ This 
is a fallacy, as they do sometimes; but never 
mind. If this is the trouble, and we are 
firmly convinced that we personally can do 
nothing with the chronic inebriates, then 
let us turn our attention to preventive work. 
No one can deny that much may be done 
there. Let us get hold of the children, and 
teach Temperance to them. Let us bring 
home to their youthful minds in simple 
language the horrors of alcoholism. Let 
us explain the theory of heredity to them; 
make them sign the pledge. So embue 
them with the spirit of Temperance that 
they in turn will become proselytizers and 
join the army of those who seek to gain 


converts to the ranks of the great Temper- 
ance cause. 

“A great deal may be done by example. 
If some of us are not total abstainers when 
we enter hospital for our three years’ 
training, surely, when we find how well we 
can do without alcohol or stimulants of any 
kind during that lengthy period, we shall 
continue in the same course, whether we 
go on with hospital work or take up private 
or district work or any other form of nurs- 
ing, or even if we marry and leave nursing 
altogether. 

“Many of us think that a glass of wine, 
ale, stout, etc., with meals does not hurt 
anyone, and often does great good. This 
is quite true, as far as it goes; but as we 
have found in our three years’ course that 
we can perfectly well do without it, why 
start it again? People think and talk so 
much about what a nurse does, that our 
modest glass of claret or little dose of 
whiskey and water before retiring may be 
a stumbling block in the way of our weaker 
brethren or sisters. The maids may say, 
‘Well, if nurse has her glass of wine, I 
don’t see why we should not have our 
beer. They may not have-such strong wills 
or brains as we have, and the one innocent 
glass may lead to a liking for more, and so 
a life may be ruined simply through our 
example.” 


PRAYER IN THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 


A recent speaker at a temperance meet- 
ing in England after listening to various 
plans for a forward movement called at- 
tention to an oft forgotten fact, viz. that 
Prayer is essential to success. 

He said one result of the Forward Move- 
ment must be that we are all working at a 
higher level, with higher aims and nobler 
impulses than before, and that we must 
all, therefore, feel more than ever the im- 
portance of prayer in the temperance move- 
ment. We want more courage, more zeal, 
more patience, and more faith for ourselves 
and for those who are the objects of our 
care and thought. Prayer is the secret of 
the workers’ success, and it is the mainstay 
of the convert’s stedfastness. When Mar- 
tin Luther heard some children singing 


hymns he said to Melancthon, “Cheer up, 
brother; the strong ones are with us.” 
The question before temperance workers, 
as they face the great task is, “How can we 
all become strong ones?” The answer 
comes, unaltered and unalterable, “Pray, 
brethren, pray.’ So one great lesson of 
the Forward Movement is that we are to 
turn more to prayer. 
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THE PITY OF IT AND THE SHAME! 


A clergyman of our Church has resigned 
his parish to give himself up to the task of 
combating the prohibition movement. He 
declares this movement to be more injuri- 


ous to the public welfare than drunkenness 
itself! We assume that he includes all 
three forms of prohibition in his sweeping 
charge :—local, state-wide and national. He 
seems to regard it as essentially wrong to 
forbid the sale of intoxicants anywhere. 
some of his friends have declared that no 
matter what may be the wishes of a ma- 
jority in any village or town or county or 
State, they are acting unwisely and wick- 
edly if they forbid the sale of liquor. This 
new ally of the liquor interest is, we under- 
stand, to oppose all forms of prohibition as 
contrary to the public welfare. 

“The supreme immorality’ of the day, 
he claims, is the prohibition movement, and 
he is going out to smash it to flinders. 
What a task he has before him! Even 
many who do not favor prohibition are not 
yet prepared to endorse the preposterous 
claim that the results in places where pro- 
hibition prevails are worse for the public 
welfare than if intemperance was domi- 
nant. 

He will have a hard time too to persuade 
the growing class who favor Local Option 
that it is a wicked thing for the majority 
in a village or other division to vote against 
having the saloon among them. 

We have yet to learn why the business 
of selling rum should be a protected home 
industry above all others. 

As this man goes around among the peo- 
ple advocating the open saloon,.the best re- 
ply to his arguments is the saloon itself. 

No doubt as he has been hailed for some 
time past by some as a most wise and cour- 
ageous person, he will receive the applause 
and the support of the liquor dealers, the 
brewers and the saloon keepers. But only 
for a time. They will drop him soon, for 
if he has any conscience left he cannot ap- 
prove all that is involved in this immense 
and unscrupulous traffic. They will have 
no use for him after the novelty of a cleri- 
cal recruit wears off and they find he can- 
not go the full length with them. 

But we hope that before his new friends 
turn and rend him he will see the error of 
his ways and leave them. 


IF SOME EVILS HAVE BEEN PUT 
DOWN, WHY CANNOT OTHERS? 


The duel, piracy, slavery, the lottery, the 
plague, polygamy, and some other evils 
have been put down within the last forty 
years. “What are our grounds of hope,” 
asks Dr. Crafts, “that other evils will be 
overcome?” Next to our faith in God our 
best ground of hope is, that as evils that 


were very pronounced forty years ago have 
been checked, so drunkenness and other 
evils with which society is now so sorely 
afflicted will be brought under control. 

It would be: possible within a very few 
years to make this a sober country if the 
actively Christian portion of our people 
were to unite in the overthrow of the 
liquor power. 

One perfectly simple and practical meas- 
ure upon which they can all unite to-day is 
Local Option. 

It may be that all are not prepared to 
favor State-wide prohibition, and perhaps 
there are States where sweeping prohibi- 
tion could not, under the present state of 
feeling, be thoroughly enforced. Local Op- 
tion is the best measure at this time, and 
the people everywhere should demand the 
right to say whether or not the saloon shall 
be planted in their midst. 


“THIS IS POSITIVELY THE LAST 
“TIME.” 


It is rather a curious fact that many per- 
sons who have formed the drink habit live 
under the delusion that they can break off 
at any time they please. Some of them 
have a way of trying to settle with their 
own consciences by assuring themselves 
that this is really the last time they will 
ever take anything strong. For a day, or 
a few hours, it may be, they really believe 
they have turned over a new leaf. They 
have given up drink. They have a very 
virtuous feeling, and regard themselves 
with much complacency. After a while the 
old craving for drink comes back. They 
resist for a time, but the desire for stimu- 
lation grows intense. Then they cast about 
for some excuse for taking something, and 
finally it all resolves itself into the old, old 
deception, “One more drink now, and this 
is positively the last.” 

People who want to give up drink should 
be told that the craving will return and 
therefore they will be tempted again. One 
practical plan for satisfying the craving 
when it does come is to use some harmless 
substitute, such as strong coffee. Better 
still is the plan of putting one’s self under 
the care of a judicious physician who will 
study the case and prescribe for it. In 
many cases medical treatment is greatly 
needed, for the internal organs are weak- 
ened if not positively diseased. 
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